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We hope our readers do not shrink from the perusal of this 
Review, for, although the Report of the Secretary furnishes the 
text, the Article is as much an essay on some branch of education 
as if no allusion were made to the Report. In the last number 
we considered the particulars, which, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, go to make up his beau ideal of a model Primary School, 
and we now shall examine his theory of a perfect Grammar School. 

After some general remarks on the subject of studies proper to 
the Grammar School, which, he thinks, are reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, physiology, music and 


drawing ; and after expressing a doubt whether so many things 


can be taught thoroughly, and hinting that natural history, natu- 
ral philosophy and general history, can be sufficiently taught in 
connection with the other studies, that is, indirectly, he comes. to 
the subject of reading, and has much to say on the subject. We 
give his opening paragraph because it seems to be a condensation 
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of all the notions that follow it. ‘Reading in schools, when 
properly conducted,” says the Report, ** has reference to three 
objects,— to an ability to give easy utterance to written language, 
to the acquisition of general knowledge and discipline, and to the 
power of properly expressing thought and feeling by the tones of 
the voice.—The first must have the chief place in the Primary 
school, the second in the Grammar school, and the third in the 
High school or in the higher classes of the Grammar school.” 

In plain English, the Secretary thinks the children in the Primary 
Schools should read to learn pronunciation ; in Grammar Schools, 
to get knowledge; and in High Schools, to give expression to 
what they read. ‘ihis attempt to separate the constituent parts 
of good reading appears to us perfectly unnatural, and, as far as 
our experience goes, it induces a stiff, artificial, monotonous style, 
which the exercise in the High School will rarely, if ever, correct. 
If this system is judicious and natural in reading, it is in speaking, 
and a parent would be wise who should require his children to eat 
at the same table with him, and make it a rule, that, until they 
were seven or eight years old, they should merely name the things 
on the table, taking care to pronounce the name distinctly ; from 
eight to twelve or fourteen, they should be told all about the 
things before them; and, when fourteen, they should be shown 
how to ask for such things as wanted ; that is, how to speak with 
propriety to servants, parents, strangers and others, at table. 

Now, we maintain that such a course, whether at school or at 
table, will destroy all that is valuable in voice or manner, and will 
be most effectual in preventing children, thus disciplined, from 
ever becoming easy and natural and effective readers or speakers. 

We doubt whether such a theory can be put in practice to any 
extent, and we are, therefore, sorry to see any such theories 
broached from high sources, because young and inexperienced 
teachers may think them important, and may waste their time 
and strength in doing what is worse than useless when done. No, 
from the moment that a child begins to read words in sentences, 
he should be taught to read them with proper feeling and express- 
ion. If the words are understood, the child will generally read 
them naturally, if encouraged to do so; if he does not understand 
the words, the teacher must explain them; if he does not then 
read them naturally, the teacher must read them so, and let the 
child imitate as well as he can. ‘his is our opinion, based on 
actual experience in teaching little children as well as large ones, 
and, to corroborate our opinion, we venture to say, that the 
notions advanced by the Secretary, when speaking of Grammar 
Schools, are contradicted and refuted in his previous remarks on 
reading in the Primary Schools. ‘Take a few sentences by way 
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of illustration. ‘* When a child comes to put words together in 
reading, so as to form a sentence, no pains should be spared by 
the teacher to preserve the natural tones of human speech.” 
What is this but the third object, which is to be reserved for the 
High School? Again, speaking of little children, in the Primary 
School, the Secretary says, “ All that is necessary to ensure 
natural reading at the outset, is, to ply the imagination of the 
child, till it has produced the appropriate feeling.’”” This is 
enough to show how dangerous it is for those who have never 
practised medicine to prescribe for the sick ! 

The Secretary has much to say, also, about “‘ storing the minds 
of the Grammar School pupils with the choicest knowledge.” 
‘The reading book for this class of schools, he thinks, should be 
‘fan introduction to, and representative of, general literature, 
which, in the public schools, deserves at least an equal rank with 
science.” Now, we maintain that the main object of the reading 
books, in all the grades of schools, should be to teach reading as 
an ART, and no piece should be admitted merely for the knowl- 
edge or information it contains. Reading for information, may 
be done at home, and the District Library will supply the mate- 
rials; but, what little reading is done at school, should be done 
with a view to skill and practice in the art of reading; and, if 
any one will point out to us a teacher or committee man, who 
denies this position, we will show him a man who is no reader. 
If any scientific or useful knowledge can be incidentally intro- 
duced into pieces, whose direct object is reading as an art and an 
accomplishment, so much the better, but the reading lesson must 
not be sacrificed to foist in such unsuitable materials. 

The Secretary says further, — ** The reading exercises are to 
the lower schools, what the study of the Latin and Greek classics 
are (7s) to the higher. They are to open the way for commerce 
with the general intellect of mankind.” The erudite Secretary has 
lived so much with Luther, Erasmus, Melancthon, and others of a 
remote day, when Latin was the common medium of scholastic 
intercourse, that he seems to forget that ‘“‘we have changed all 
that,” and Latin and Greek do no more now towards ‘ opening 
the way for commerce with the general intellect of mankind,” 
than the charts used by Columbus now do towards opening the 
way for commerce, of a different sort, with the various nations of 
the Globe. ‘This is a matter of opinion, we allow, and we should 
not allude to the Secretary’s remark, did we not fear that this 
mistake in regard to the importance of the Greek and Latin 
classics, at the present day, is exerting an injurious influence upon 
our public schools. We have already shown that it has perverted 
one of our Normal Schools, and is perplexing a score or two of 
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large towns, who have good schools, but are required to spoil 
them by making provision for teaching Greek and Latin to half a 
dozen pupils who would be infinitely better off studying their 
vernacular. 

We shall allude to but one more notion of the Secretary, and 
this, rather to commend than to controvert his opinion. He says, 
“Of the higher reading books there is less occasion to speak. 
They are, in general, better prepared than the lower. The chief 
objection to them is that, which is applicable to all the rest, namely, 
that they presuppose higher attainments in the schools than exist 
there, and consequently the pupils are not sufficiently advanced to 
use them. Indeed, if there is any book which the teacher can not 
fully explain, it is the reader (reading book) for the highest 
classes.” It is about fourteen years since our Normal Schools 
were established, and yet this remark is true of our teachers, and 
our schools, although there is nothing in the highest and hardest 
reading book of the highest classes that lays any claim to abstruse 
science, nothing metaphysical, nothing transcendental, nothing but 
what a well educated young man or woman ought to know, if he 
or she has been decently educated! ‘The Secretary has no good 
opinion of a Series of Books by any one author. He has discovered, 
as we have, that their grading is about as imperfect as if none 
were attempted. The public have been shockingly humbugged 
by such pretensions, besides being annoyed by the agents of the 
various Series before the public. We sometimes wish the Board 
of Education were empowered to select suitable books, and to 
compel all the schools to use them; but the probability is, that they 
would select some at least of the worst that could be found, and 
when once all the schools were furnished, one of two things would 
happen, either a change for the better would be impossible, every 
parent being interested in preventing a change, or all the Book- 
sellers and Publishers, interested in other books than those recom- 
mended, would raise such a storm, and would bring so many influ- 
ences to bear upon the Board and the Legislature, that they would 
be obliged to change the books, or the Board would be changed, if 
not abolished. In our next, we shall examine the Secretary’s 
notions on the subject of Arithmetic and Grammar in his model 
Grammar School. 





Instinct is a safer guide than the highest reason. Men court 
danger, the animals avoid it. The perfection of reason is only 
an approach to instinct. 
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‘TIS SOMETHING, — NOTHING. 


It is, of course, known to our readers, that, about three months 
ago, in consequence of the great importance of certain articles in 
this Journal, a devoted and generous friend of the Common 
School System of Massachusetts, authorized us to send five hun- 
dred copies of every number of the Journal, to such School Com- 
mittees as would pay the postage of it. He afterwards increased 
the number to six hundred, and we sent a copy to every School 
Committee in Massachusetts, and nearly three hundred to the 
towns in Maine. Our hope was, that some other friend would 
enable us to send a copy to every Committee in the other New 
England States, and we are not sure that such a friend will not 
yet come forward. Of the six hundred copies sent, two only 
have been returned, namely, that mentioned in No. 8, p. 125, 
which we consider in reality a compliment, and that alluded to 
in the following record, wherein, we fear, the Committee have 
required their Secretary to write them down as Dogberry wished 
to be written down of old. 


At a meeting of the School Committee of Cambridge, Mass., 
May 6, 1852. Present, the Mayor, Fetton, Hosmer, Allen, 
Taylor and Clarke, the following Preamble and Resolves were 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, several numbers of a periodical publication called the 
Common School Journal, have been received by the School Com- 
mittee of the City of Cambridge, copies of which, as is stated by 
the Editor, are also sent to all the School Committees in the Com- 
monwealth, at the expense of a friend of education ;— 

Resolved, That the Cambridge School Committee decline to 
receive this work as a gratuity, from an anonymous “ Friend of 
Education.” 

Resolved, That the Cambridge School Committee entirely dis- 
approve the captious and hostile spirit of the said Journal towards 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, and especially towards its 
distinguished Secretary. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Dr. Sears, the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, has discharged the numerous and important duties of his 
high office, in such a manner as to deserve the respect and grati- 
tude of the people of Massachusetts. By his rare and varied 
learning ; by the opportunities he has had and has used, of exten- 
sively studying the best educational systems in Europe; by his 
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genial and conciliating manners ; by his eloquence ; by his con- 
stant efforts to encourage Teachers and Pupils, and his ardent 
devotion to the general improvement of our system; by his un- 
wearied labor in organizing and conducting Teachers’ Conventions 
and Institutes in all parts of the State, and in securing the co- 
operation of able lecturers and of eminent scientific men ; by his 
well-written and most instructive Annual Reports, he has shown 
himself singularly fitted for the important station he has been 
called to occupy in our Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the numbers of the Common School Journal 
hitherto received by the School Committee of the City of Cam- 
bridge be returned to the Publisher, and that he be requested 
not to send any future numbers of the same to their address, as 
they will not be received by the Committee. 

M. CLarkE, Secretary. 


Our first impulse, after the receipt of a copy of the CAMBRIDGE 
CHRONICLE, containing the above record, was to call a meeting 
of ourself, and, after a suitable Preamble, to pass a formal 
Resolve, that the said Newspaper and Resolves be returned to 
the Cambridge School Committee, which act would, of course, be 
a refutation of them; but we were afraid that this would smack 
of retaliation, which we eschew on all occasions, and we humbly 
sat down to see what benefit we could draw from what, no doubt, 
was intended for our good. 

The first question that arose in our mind was, what does this 
act of the Cambridge Committee prove? ‘That we are wrong ? 
No, for it is a mere opinion, and the opinion of one man who has 
studied a subject, is worth more than that of six, or six hundred, 
who may know nothing about it, or who may be biased by other 
considerations than a love of truth, and a desire of improvement. 
Besides, as but two Committees out of six hundred return the 
Journal, the chance is as 598 to 2, that all but the two think our 
remarks worthy of being read and considered, which is all we 
expect. Nay, farther, without our expecting any return, sev- 
eral Committees have formally voted us thanks for sending the 
Journal, and we have had several applications for copies, ‘should 
any remain.” But the Resolves come from Cambridge, the seat of 
Harvard University, and are entitled to great weight, for the 
Greek Professor was present when they were passed, and, per- 
haps, the chief agent in preparing them. ‘This suggestion 
recalled to our mind the fact that our predecessor in the editorial 
chair has lately run a terrible tilt with the Professor, and the 
latter may have adopted the error that he could hit Mr. Mann by 
striking the Journal, and bepraising the new Secretary; but a 
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friend suggests that our own remarks, in No. 8 of the Journal, on 
the comparative inutility of Latin and Greek now-o’-days, which 
number was published just before the meeting of the Cambridge 
Committee, would account for their Resolves, and for their amiable 
bearing towards the present Secretary of the Board, who is a 
sturdy upholder of Latin and Greek, has even proposed to have 
these obsolescent Janguages taught in the Normal Schools, and 
is exceedingly anxious to force down the System of Graded 
Schools, which facilitates the study of the dead languages, and of 
course sends grist to the Professor’s mill. 

We have erred and strayed in this way, and should at once 
confess our offence and kiss the rod, (i. e. the returned numbers, ) 
had not the Committee of another City, the seat of another Uni- 
versity, lately requested us to forward our Journal thither, if any 
copies were not disposed of. We sent a copy at our own expense, 
but we can now substitute the name of that City (more distin- 
guished for its Schools than ever Cambridge was) for the name 
of Cambridge. About three hundred years ago, one William 
Tyndale, an humble Englishman, doubting whether Latin and 
Greek ‘ opened the way to the general intellect,” translated the 
Bible into English, and the University of Old Cambridge, (after 
which our Cambridge was named,) held a meeting, at which, 
probably, the Greek Professor presided, and solemnly resolved, 
Ist. That they declined to receive the Gospel in English, from 
an ‘“‘ anonymous friend of true religion.”” 2d. That they entircly 
disapproved of ‘the captious and hostile spirit”’ of the author of 
the version towards the infallible head of the church. 3d. That, 
in their opinion, His Holiness the Pope of Rome had discharged 
the numerous and important duties of his high office to the 
satisfaction of the Fellows thus assembled ; and 4thly, That the 
offensive English Bible be returned to its author, and that he be 
requested to tell no more truths in plain English. Of course, 
the author of the “ hostile and captious” book was frightened 
into silence; the falsehood of the Bible was completely proved ; 
the industry and piety and infallibility of the Pope were estab- 
lished, and the Committee of Old Cambridge thenceforward were 
considered orthodox, and ahead of their age! 





Generous thoughts are lost on selfish souls. The cloud may 
rain long on pebbles before it will make them sprout. 


Men will face armies who dare not look in upon themselves. 
Conscience is a mirror that its owner alone can use. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTING INTEREST. 


To tHE Epitor, — 


Dear Sir,—The two methods of computing Interest, given 
in the 9th number of your Journal, are essentially one. ‘The first 
application that I ever knew made of it, was by that paragon of 
Teachers of Arithmetic, Caroline Tilden, in the State Normal 
School, at West Newton, about eight years ago. I always sup- 
posed it was original with her. Do justice to her name. Let her 
memory be honored with the credit due. Da Casari Cesaria, 

C. P. 


In answer to the above, we reply that Miss Tilden, whom we 
also hold in sweet remembrance, was the first person whom we 
heard explain the second of the two methods; but, like our cor- 
respondent, we were not sure that she invented it, and, consider- 
ing it rather a pretty than a useful method, we said nothing about 
the inventor. We do not think the two methods one and the 
same, for one works upon the interest, and the other upon the 
principal. The truth is, that Bank Officers, Brokers, and Mer- 
chants, have little to do with fancy methods, and never trust to 
mental operations apart from the written. Almost every merchant 
has a peculiar way of performing the operations needed in his 
particular business, and hence the apparent deficiency of school 
boys, who, after astonishing the School Committee in solving book 
problems, seem to know nothing as it should be known, when they 
enter the store or the counting room. 

1. Thus, in finding the interest on $789.56 for 1 year, 5 
months, and 10 days, at 6 per cent., a merchant, the other day, 
made the following figures. 

789.56 I inquired why he made them, and he said, ‘ One 
8 per cent. being one cent on every dollar, is as many 
cents as there are dollars, or 789 = 7.89. Eight times 
63.16 this will give me the interest for 16 months, viz. 63.16 
3.95 (for his eye did not lose the 5 milles in the multiplica- 
1.32 tion). One month being half of one per cent. I halve 
39 7.89. Then, 10 days being } of 30, or a half month, 
— Idivide 3.95 by 3. For the 3 days of grace, I take 
$68.82  atenth of 30 days.” His operation was done with 
such rapidity that it seemed to be mere inspection, 
without any calculation. 

2. I gave the same problem to another merchant, and he 

made the following figures. 
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789 56x17 On being asked to explain, he said, “I 
552 692 ‘multiply the principal by the number of 


months, and divide the product by 2, which 








2)1342 252 gives 67.11 the interest for the months.— 
5) 67.11 Then for the 13 days, I take } of 7.89 for 
12) 1.58 12 days, and ;, of that for 1 day. 
13 
$68.82 


3. I gave the same problem to a third, and he performed it 
according to Warren Colburn’s method, which he learned years 
ago, in the Boston Schools. 

789.56  .085 decimal expression for 17 months. 
08.72 .0022 nearly “* for [3 days; 6 days, he 
said, are ;!; of 1 per cent; 12 days are 
1579.12 .0872 5%; and 1 day is nearly ;2,5 of 1 per 
50269 2 cent. 


631648 








$68.84(9632 


4. We took the same problem to a fourth merchant, and he 
made the following figures. 

789.56 He said he multiplied by the number of days, 

523 allowing 30 for that month; that is, 17 x 80 + 

13 = 523; then he divided by 6, and threw 

236868 away the three right hand figures of the quo- 

157912 tient. 
594780 








6)41298(988 


68.82 


Now, if we had gone to a dozen others, the probability is, that 
each would have had something peculiar in his method, and it is 
very doubtful whether any one of them would have followed the 
directions of any Arithmetic now in use. The true teacher, there- 
fore, will go into the world, and learn how business is done there, 
that his pupils may not be ashamed of themselves, or of him. 





Good works are presumptive evidence of inward goodness. 
No tree that shows green leaves can be entirely dead. 
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THE NEW ARISTOCRACY. 


FROM THE LONDON LEADER. 


A title once could only show 

re The signs of noble birth, 

And men of rank were, years ago, 
The great ones of the earth. 

















ie They deemed it just the crowd should shrink 
\ Before the cap and gown ; 

ti They thought it wrong the poor should think, 
an And right to keep them down. 


Those were the days when books were things 
“ The People” could not touch ; 
Made for the use of lords and kings, 
And only meant for such. 
To work the loom, to till the soil, 
To cut the costly gem, 
To tread the round of daily toil, 
Was quite enough for them. 


Time was when just to read and write 
Were thought a wondrous deal 

For those who wake with morning light 
To earn their daily meal ; — 

The man a more submissive slave, 
The less his head-piece knew ; 

And so the mass from habit gave 
Their birth-right to the few. 


Now look abroad, the light of Truth 
Is spreading far and wide, 

And that which fills the English youth, 
Must shame our ancient pride. 

’Tis mind alone can wield the sword, 
In spite of wealth and rank; 

The artisan may face a lord 
With thousands in the bank. 


: 
: 
; 
| 


We scorn not those of high degree, 
For so ’t were wrong to do; 

But poorer men as rich can be, 
And quite as noble, too. 

The prince may act a gayer part, 
But he who works for bread 

May have, perchance, a warmer heart, 
Perhaps a clearer head. 


nope 
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Then grieve not for “ the good old times,” 
Behold a brighter day ! 

The causes of our fathers’ crimes 
Are wearing fast away. 

Before the Pen, the Press, and Steam 
Must old opinions fall ; 

The mighty work is not a dream,— 
Then aid it one and all! 





THE VERB CAN. 


It amuses us to see the principles that we divulged thirty years 
ago, and for which we were then unmercifully berated, becoming 
the accepted doctrines of the day. In 1822, in our Catechism 
of English Grammar, and in 1827, in our True English Grammar, 
we ventured to say, on our own responsibility,— 

“CaN means to know, to know how, to be wise. If can ever 
means to be able, it is, probably, because ‘* knowledge is power.”’ 
Cunning, which still means knowing, is a participle or adjective 
derived from can. To ken, which means to know, is a varied 
spelling of the same word. In French, the verb savoir, to know, 
is used in the same manner ; Je sais guérir meaning J know how 
to heal, or I can heal; and their verb savoir, like our verb can, 
does not require the word tc, after it.” 

When this conjecture of ours was published, a learned professor 
of one of our New England colleges ridiculed it, and called its 
author a fool. We, no doubt, were foolish, and still are so, to 
attempt to oppose prevailing notions, when we might make a for- 
tune by giving currency to them; but it is some comfort to see 
our opinions adopted, one after another, although without acknowl- 
edgment, by makers of Grammar Books in the States; and it is 
evident that, having “labored,” we need only “to wait.” 

We were led to these reflections by the following remark in a 
learned English work, on “‘ The Study of Words,” by the Rev. 
R. C. French, D.D., lately re-published in New York. 

He says, “* The Anglo-Saxons had, from whatever quarter they 
derived it, the word can or ken, to be able, to know ; we still retain 
both, which are but two forms of one and the same word, witness- 
ing, in their identity, to men’s universal sense that “ knowledge 
is power.” Hence the ablest man in the nation, the most know- 
ing, the most kenning and canning, (he might have added cun- 
ning,) they named cyning cyng, which are only earlier forms of 
our word king.” 

The Doctor speaks as if he were in doubt as to the origin of the 
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word can in Anglo-Saxon; and we will venture to guess that it 
comes from the Keltie can, which means head, head-work being 
nearly allied to knowledge. As the Kelts or Celts were the pre- 
decessors and neighbors of the Angles and Saxons, they no doubt 
helped them to some words. If it be objected that can, head, is 
a noun and not a verb, it is a sufficient answer to say that all 
English nouns, and some foreign ones, may become verbs by being 
used as such. ‘Thus our word head is a noun, but to head is a 
verb; and, in many compound words, head is an adjective, as 
head-work, head-stone, &c. Caput, the Latin for head, gives us 
cap, the noun, to cap, the verb, and cap-stone, the adjective. 
There is an interesting notice of Dr. French’s work in No. 402, 
of ‘ Littell’s Living Age.”” We have not seen the work. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS LATELY RECEIVED. 
FOR 1852. 


GooLtp Brown’s GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, is a very 
valuable book of reference to the teacher or scholar who takes an 
interest in the subject, and who wishes to have, in a compact 
form, all that the several writers on English Grammars have said 
in regard to the points in dispute. Our intention is, in due time, 
to give this Grammar a review more worthy of its claims, but in 
the mean time, we advise all who love our language to procure 4 
copy of this comprehensive commentary upon it. 8S. S. & Wm. 
Wood, Publishers, New York. 


Goopricn’s History or THE Unitep Srates has been thor- 
oughly revised and continued to the present time. The new 
edition is published by Jenks, Hickling & Swan, of Boston, and 
is undoubtedly the best compend for schools that has yet appeared. 
The text is animated and well written; the notes are extremely 
interesting and valuable ; the maps are neatly executed, and the 
Questions are very ample and well put. 


Barnarp’s Work on Norman Scnoors gives a complete 
account of all that has been done in Europe and America for the 
preparation of teachers. The work is characteristic of the author, 
unpretending but full of information, and showing all that has been 
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done, that what remains to be done may be perfectly appre- 
hended. We do not see how any man who claims to be a teacher 
can avoid reading and studying the book, and to all who conduct, 
supervise, or legislate for Normal Schools, this book is indispen- 
sable. Published by Case, Tiffany & Co., Hartford. 


TILLINGHAST’S PRAYERS FOR ScHooLs is a beautiful manual 
for the teacher in a most important part of his duty. The volume 
contains nearly a hundred forms of Prayer, varied in language, 
but uniform in the lovely spirit that pervades them all. A_por- 
tion of Scripture suitable to be read before each prayer is indicated, 
and the adaption of one to the other is a delightful feature of the 
book. 


EncLish LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ‘This 
excellent compend of the Prose and Verse of all who have made 
themselves a name in England during the present century, is a 
continuation of the author’s previous work on the earlier writers. 
We commend the selection to all who wish to keep the well of 
English undefiled and to resist the tendency of the popular litera- 
ture of the day. The work is by Charles D. Cleveland, and the 
publishers, E. C. & J. Biddle, of Philadelphia, have done good 
service to our noble language by the publication of this and many 
other books having the same salutary tendency. 


LECTURES BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
This new volume, for 1851, fully sustains the high character of 
the series, which is one of the most valuable works for the teacher’s 
library that our country has produced. This volume contains 
eight lectures on important subjects, by practical men, and we 
should like to examine every one of them, but, just now, we have 
greater game in view, and must not be diverted from our deter- 
mination to open the eyes of the citizens of Massachusetts to the 
defects of their School System, and its inadequacy to the demand 
of the times. The series of Volumes, one a year since 1830, 
may be found at the store of Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 


Hearts UNVEILED, by Sarah Emery Saymore. ‘This little 
volume, from the press of Appleton & Co., New York, is one 
from which the teacher and parent may draw many good hints, 
although the story does not profess to be a set treatise on edu- 
cation. 


Norton’s LITERARY ALMANAC, FOR 1852. This timely Annual 
proposes to do for editors and scholars what the Farmers’ Almanac 
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does for farmers, or the Religions Almanacs for the sects. The 
thought seems to have struck the editor at a late hour, and the 
work shows marks of haste in its materials and arrangement, but 
the idea is a good one, and the first attempt amply shows that the 
author can make the future numbers all that can be desired. 





MORTALITY OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


F. G. Siri, the editor of “ Tue Guarpran, a Family Maga- 
zine, devoted to the Cause of Female Education on Christian 
Principles, &c., printed at Columbia, Tennessee,” says in the 
January No., ** Our work beyan in January, 1841. A volume a 
year was published up to 1848, inclusive. In 1848 our work 
was changed from monthly to bimonthly, twelve numbers still 
making a volume; Vol. IX embracing 1849-50; Vol. X, 1851- 
o2. ‘The only educational magazine in this country of a greater 
age than ours is the Boston ComMoN’ ScHooL JOURNAL. All 
preceding enterprises of this kind, and quite a number of those 
established within the past ten years, have been abandoned for want 
of support. ‘Truth and candor require from us the confession that 
the GuarpIAN would long since have gone down to the same 
remorseless sepulchre, if it had begun with any expectation of 
pecuniary profit. We expected none and have not been disap- 
pointed.” 

We believe our venerable contemporary errs in supposing the 
Common Scnoon JouRNAL to be the only journal older than the 
GUARDIAN. The District School Journal, of N. Y. State, was 
commenced in 1840, and of course is one year older than the 
Guardian. ‘The first number of our Journal was issued Nov. 1, 
1838, but that number was considered the first of the year 1839, 
and forms part of the first volume. ‘he current year, therefore, 
is the fourteenth of our Journal, and if it is any distinction to have 
lingered longer than others, we are entitled to it. We think 
there is no deeper reproach upon the teachers of the United 
States than the fact, that no Educational Journal ever published 
in this country has ever been encouraged by them, except by un- 
fruitful resolutions. 

But, if the Guardian was not next to us in age at the time the 
remarks above qnoted were made, we are sorry to say it is 80 
now, for the April number of the Albany District School Journal 
gives the unpleasant notice that that number is to be the last. In 
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1842, it became the medium of the State School Department, and 
from that time to the present, the State has furnished every school 
district, more than 11,000, with a copy. The probability is, that 
the State only paid a price sufficient to meet the expenses of pub- 
lication, and this wide circulation of the work would, of course, 
prevent individual subscription. ‘The consequenceis, that, now the 
State has refused any longer to supply the districts, the Journal 
does not support itself and must stop. 

No other State, we believe, has done any thing for any Journal. 
We once endeavored to persuade our legislature that, as it required 
its Board of Education to circulate information on the subject of 
schools among the people, it ought to make provision for sending 
this Journal, which was really the organ of the Board, to every 
School-Committee, and every District; but that honorable body 
cared more for the Snipes and Woodcocks, the Herring and Ale- 
wives, than for the children who were to eat them, and spent more 
money in legislating about those small matters than would have 
placed a copy of this Journal in every school of New England. 
This Journal never paid its expenses, but the loss did not fall, as 
is generally supposed, upon the late Editor, but on the Publishers, 
who always paid him liberally for his services. 

Among the strictly Educational Journals that still survive, we 
receive in exchange, besides the Guardian, just mentioned, 

Journal of Education. Semi-monthly. J. ‘I. Huston. Bath, Me. 

Massachusetts Teacher. Monthly. A Board of Editors. Boston. 

Connecticut Common School Journal. Monthly. Henry Bar- 
nard. Hartford, Conn. 

Rhode I. Educational Magazine. E. R. Potter. Providence. 

The Student. Monthly. N. A. Calkins. New York. 

Ohio Journal of Education. Semi-monthly. A. D. Lord and 
others. Columbus, O. 

The Western Review. Monthly. Associate Editors. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The School Journal. Monthly. Th. H. Burrowes. Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

The Schoolmate. Monthly. A. R. Phippen. New York. 

May they all live and prosper. 





She who followeth fashion is as one who courteth the wind. 
Fashion’s vane is a feather. 


Every truth a man utters increases the load of slander he must 
carry. The crowing cock rouses more enemies than friends. 
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TO THOSE WHO ADVERTISE. 


In addition to our subscribers, our Journal is sent to 600 different School 
Committees in New-England, and probably presents the best advertising 
medium for Books, Apparatus, and every thing else relating to Schools and 
to Education. Advertisements are solicited. Terms liberal. 


TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Friends of Education have authorized us to send, at their expense, 600 
copies of this Journal to School Committees who will pay the postage on it. 
We have selected all those of Massachusetts, and about 300 of Maine. The 
postage is about fen cents a year. It is to be hoped that Committees will 
read it, lend it to their Teachers, and then put it in the District Library. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We ask prompt payment of your subscriptions, because we need the 
money, to pay the Printer, the Paper Maker, and the Publisher. The pres- 
ent Editor has never yet received the first cent for his services, although 


the greater part of every number consists of original matter. 


THE LAW IN REGARD TO PERIODICALS. . 


Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are consid- 
ered as continuing. If the paper continues to come, one of two things is 
certain,—either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responsible for all papers sent, until 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneously 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in advance, he who pays for one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, because he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not. 


NOTICE. 


We have an entire set of the Journal, bound, in 13 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and few numbers of 
any subsequent volume. Price of single numbers, 5 cts. 


THE PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


Henry W. Quin is our Advertising Agent for New York City. 

Agents to obtain Subscribers will be allowed a liberal commission. 

WantTep.—Some Friend who will pay the expense of sending the Jour- 
nal to 500 more School Committees, and about as many poor Clergymen and 
Teachers. What liberal soul wishes to be made fat ? 


{(#> All Advertisements, Communications for the Journal, Exchanges, 
and Books to be reviewed, must be sent to the Editor, “Wm. B. Fowle, 
West Newton, Mass.” 








{>> Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Corton, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 


be made, free of expense. 


Stacy & RicHaRDson, Printers, 11 Milk Street, Boston. 














